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rem >ved from those best suited to its nature, corre- 
sponding changes take place in its appearance and 
habits. It does not blossom until summer, instead of in 
early spring ; or the contrary effect may be produced if 
it has been removed from the mountains to the warmth 
of the — But making allowance for effects pro- 
duced by such causes, the number of species growing in 
spots where their natural characteristics are freely de- 
veloped exceeds two hundred, as already stated. At 
Woburn Abbey, the seat of the Duke of Bedford, there 
is a Salictum, in which all the known species of willows 
are cultivated, and which was formed for the express 
——— of enabling the botanist to study the genus. 
n 1829 the late Duke printed, for private circulation, 
a work entitled ‘ Salictum Woburnense, in which one 
hundred and sixty willows are figured and described. 
Similar works have been published both in this country 
and on the Continent, and the difficulties which botanists 
formerly experienced in all that related to the genus 
have gradually been diminished, though they are not 
entirely conquered. Linnzus, when he directed his 
attention to this subject, was of opinion that it was 
necessary to begin afresh, and that a new description of 
the several species of willow was one of the first desi- 
derata ; and, according to Mr. Loudon, he recom- 
mended that the characteristics of each variety should 
nog be taken from the development of the 
uds, the situation of the catkins, the form and other 
circumstances of the leaves, the number of stamens, 
and the general form, whether a tree, a shrub, or a 
creeper: Mr. Crowe, after thirty years study of the 
willows of Great Britain, classified them into three 
sections, distinguished by the following characteristics : 
—margins and surfaces of the leaves either serrated 
and smooth; entire and smooth; or, lastly, with 
a shaggy, woolly, or silky surface. These distinc- 
tions do not sufficiently define the various species, at 
least in the estimation of many botanists. Mr. Loudon 
has arranged the two hundred species and upwards 
described in the ‘ Arboretum’ into twenty-five groups ; 
in some of which the flowers, and in others the leaves, 
constitute the characteristic feature. Koch, a German 
botanist, is allowed to have studied the willow genus 
more profoundly and ee than any other 
naturalist. In his ‘Commentary’ the number of 
species is given as two hundred and fifty-four, of which 
only seventeen are of extra-European origin, all the 
rest being indigenous to our own Continent. Reject- 
ing the system of grouping either by the leaves or 
flowers, by which species are associated which are in 
fact found to be separated by nature and habit, he relies 
principally on the situation and insertion of the catkins, 
and he objects to a classification determined by the 
leaves and flowers, on account of their being subject to 
various influences which alter their appearance. The 
difficulty of arriving at conclusions perfectly satisfac- 
tory in every case exists in the very nature of the genus, 
so much so that it has been ype to present an 
exception to the ordinary laws of vegetable develop- 
ment. It is important that these anomalies should not 
be lost sight of, and they are thus pointed out in the 
article ‘Salix,’ in the ‘Penny Cyclopedia:’—1. Male 
and female flowers accruing in the same catkin; 
2. Stamens 4 peme changed into pistils ; 3. Stamens 
accompanied by an imperfect pistil; 4. Entire union 
of the filaments of the stamen.” Koch, in alluding 
to the difficulties of the subject, remarks that “the 
great number of hybrids, the existence of which in the 
genus Salix no one can doubt, is another obstacle. No 
one (he says) will accuse me of arrogance in assuming 
to know Salix rubra and Salix viminalis ; and yet, on 
the banks of the Rednitz, near Erlangen, there are 
many thousand trees of these two species, and at the 
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to neither species. The catkins of these afford no dis- 
tinguishing marks; for what seem at one time to 
belong to the former species, appear more clearly 
allied to the latter.’ Thus a whole life of observation 
may be devoted to a single genus of trees, in which 
Nature displays a versatility that refuses to be confined 
by the scientific systems of the naturalist. Some of the 
— we have here been regarding, which appear to 

interesting only to the botanist, are in reality of 
practical importance. For example, the female willow 
which is usually the most vigorous plant, should be 
grown in plantations where timber or coppice-wood, 
hoops or rods for coarse basket-work, are required; 
but the male oy should be selected when, for other 
purposes in which the willow is used, toughness and 
delicacy are requisite. 

The common white willow (Salix alba), often called 
the Huntingdon willow, is more extensively planted 
as a timber-tree than any other, and next is the Ruseell 
or Bedford willow (Salix Russelliana), so called after 
the late Duke of Bedford, who brought it more gene- 
rally into notice, and both grow rapidly, attaining a 
height of seventy and even eighty feet, though about 
sixty feet is their common height. Dr. Johnson's 
willow at Lichfield, which was blown down in 1829, 
was of the latter species. The weeping willow (Salix 
Babylonica) is a native of the banks of the Euphrates, 
and is found eastward as far as China, where, as in 
this country, it is a favourite ornamental tree. It is 
said to have been first planted in England by Pope, 
who, being with Lady Suffolk when she received a 
present from Spain bound with withes, which appeared 
to be living, he stuck one in the ground at Twicken- 
ham, and it afterwards became so well known as the 
poet’s willow. This species is the one alluded to by 
the weeping daughters of Zion, who, during the Cap- 
tivity, are represented in the Psalms as hanging their 
harps upon the willows by the river of Babylon. The 
common osier (Salix viminalis) is the species most 
commonly cultivated in this country for basket-work. 
The sallows are moderate-sized trees or shrubs, the 
most important species being the Salix caprea, or goat 
willow, which bears the yellow blossoms called palms, 
and possesses many valuable qualities. Bees are par- 
ticularly fond of this blossom, which is a grateful 
resource to them after their hybernation, when flowers 
have scarcely dared to make their appearance. The 
yellow willow (Salix vitellina) is another common 
species, so called from the golden hue of its bark. 

The willow has been used for basket-work from the 
earliest ages. The Britons were skilful basket-makers 
at the period of the Roman invasion. For hampers 
and baskets, the rods are made use of both with and 
without the bark ; in the latter case, after being washed 
in clean water, the baskets are placed in a close room 
and subjected to the vapour of sulphur, which renders 
the colour delicately white. The rods are split into 
thin lengths for work-baskets and other light articles, 
Hats may be made from willow shavings. Hoops for 
barrels are made by slicing the rods in two equal 
rts; and the cooper finds even the bark of use. 
he small twigs need not be thrown away, as the 
gardener finds them useful in tying up plants. Cattle 
thrive upon the leaves. Willow is in demand for 
all articles where lightness is essential, as in shafts for 
hay-rakes and other implements of manual labour. 
It is said to have the property of whetting knives; 
and though soft, it does not split. Charcoal made 
from willow readily ignites, and is, therefore, pre- 
ferable to any other for gunpowder, and is esteemed 
by artists for crayons. The bark has tanning and 
dyeing properties; and an extract prepared from it, 
called salicine, is only inferior to quinine for its 
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ted, it is employed with much advantage in 
strengthening the banks of canals and rivers, no 
digging being necessary, as in planting other aquatic 
trees with this object. Live fences of willow are 
of very speedy growth, and the willow stakes in a 
hedge often take root when they were not. used with 
a view to their growth. The Thames and the Cam 
yield the largest supply of willows for all the various 
useful purposes which render the tree an object of 
profitable cultivation. In the low moist lands of 
Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire there are large 
willow-plantations. Before the last war, willow for 
baskets was frequently imported from Holland. 

The willow is the emblem of deserted love, and as 
such it is alluded to by many of our old poets. 
Spenser calls it— 

“‘ The willow, worn by forlorn paramour.” 





A TAME SQUIRREL. 
{From a Correspondent. } 


In the middle of May the children of a farmer took 
a young squirrel from the nest, at an age when it had 
begun to eat a little, though it was still nursed by its 
mother. Its captors placed it under the care of a-cat 
who had then one kitten, all the rest of her litter 
having been drowned. The cat nursed the little 
squirrel along with her own offspring for about a 
week, at the end of which time it (the squirrel) was 
purchased by a gentleman's family, and immediately 
transferred to another cat, in a similar predicament 
with the other, except that she had two surviving 
kittens instead of one. Both cats treated their foster- 
child with equal kindness, though the first was natu- 
rally a fierce, —oeeens creature, and the second 
was equally remarkable for a sweetness and gentleness 
of disposition quite uncommon in her race.* 

The young squirrel remained under the care of its 
new nurse for another week, and lived on terms of 
perfect friendship with her kittens as well as herself. 
Although she constantly nursed him, he readily ate 
biscuits, potatoes, and sugar moistened with water: 
this last was always his favourite food. He also drank, 
even at this time, great quantities of water, a practice 
which he always continued. He was as tame as possi- 
ble, eat out of the hand, and allowed himself to be 
fondled as much as was consistent with his restless 
nature. When removed from the cat, he was kept for 
a short time in a large cage which had been occupied 
by doves ; but being very unhappy in confinement, he 
was soon set at ‘liberty, without much hope of seeing 
him again. But though he was rejoiced at finding 
himself amongst the trees, and immediately began 
to frolic in the branches of a Jaurel, he seemed to think 
of —s less than withdrawing himself from the 
society of his human companions, and showed no 
marks of timidity or shyness. He came down from 
the tree the same evening, and ate a piece of biscuit 
from the hand of his owner, one of the children of the 


* This cat was herself by no means unworthy of notice. The 
constant and unwearied attachment she showed to both her master 
and mistress, especially to the latter, though she had not received 
any particular notice from her, were extraordinary. Whenever 
the lady came into the kitchen, Fair (such was her name) in- 
variably by the most engaging caresses endeavoured unremit- 
tingly to attract a little attention, and was quite transported if 
she succeeded. She would follow them round the garden and 
in their walks like a dog, even if she received no notice ; and the 
strength of the affection she displayed, utterly free from the 
usual caprices of cats, was a-daily cause of wonder. When 
hurt by any individual, instead of growling, as her species com- 
monly do, she fawned on the offender with increased fondness of 
manvier, She was never known to scratch or express anger, 
exceyt against a dog on bebalf of her kittens. 





family, and became from that tinie more familiar and 
amusing than ever. But before his behaviour in 
human society is described, some notice must be taken 
of the conclusion of his intercourse with the family of 
his foster-nurse. After he had been several days 
separated from her, and kept in the cage, he was intro- 
duced to thein again. Heseemed quite in ecstasies of joy 
at meeting his old playfellows again: they too showed 
great pleasure at seeing him, and the squirrel and two 
kittens tumbled about and __ together with all 
possible affection. The old cat then making her 
appearance, Puss (as the squirrel was called) ran up 
to her in delight, and, sitting upon his hind legs, licked 
her mouth, while she affectionately licked him all over: 
finally he climbed upon her back, and sat on her head. 
He was shown to them once or twice after this, and 
always behaved to them in the same manner. But 
when they saw him about a fortnight or three weeks 
after their first separation, though he was quite amica- 
bly disposed, the kittens, who were lying in the sun 
quietly with their mother, flew at him and attempted 
to kill him. He did not at first show the least alarm, 
evidently not understanding their hostile intention ; 
but when he was attacked by both, he was terrified, and 
made his escape. What is remarkable is, that all this 
time the old cat seemed siill to recognise her foster 
child, and remained very quiet, without making the 
least attempt to hurt him. This was the last time the 
squirrel and cats saw each other. 

Puss, though now fully at liberty, and able to feed 
himself out of doors, continued to frequent the house, 
and came several times a day to be fed and to have a 
game of play with the various members of the family. 
He was a most amusing little pet, full of fun and 
frolic, like all squirrels, and tame to a degree which 
could not be surpassed. He delighted in being present 
at meals, when he would jump upon the table, run 
round it, and either receive food from the hand, or 
select whatever suited his fancy, particularly bread 
and butter and potatoes. It was observed that he 
always chose the largest from amongst the articles of 
food before him: he would run round the table when 
spread for dinner, ard make away with the largest 
piece of bread; at dinner he would snatch the largest 
potato out of the dish, and at breakfast runaway with 
the largest pat of butter. When he had satisfied him- 
self, he carried off whatever he could to a place of 
concealment, which however was not always well 
chosen : for instance, he would attempt to hide nuts 
and bits of bread and butter on the person of the 
young ladies of the family, attempting to scratch up 
the dress around them; or in the neckcloth or dress- 
ing-gown of the gentlemen. He frequently buried 
the nuts in the ground, or in the cavities in the trunks 
of trees, and would return to them, grub them up, and 
eat them, after an interval of days or weeks. This 
propensity for hiding his food he manifested from 
the very first. : 

On one occasion it seemed as if the squirrel had 
imbibed something of the carnivorous nature of his 
foster parent. He discovered in the shrubbery a 
chaffinch’s nest, from which he stole the young ones, 
one by one, and killed two of them, of which he partly 
devoured one, growling when an attempt was made 
to take it away from him. On his third visit to the 
nest, he fell in with his old playmates the kittens, who 
had been attracted to the spot by the scent of blood ; 
whereupon he immediately abandoned his murderous 
occupation, and in great delight began a game of play 
with them ; for they too preferred amusing themselves 
with him, to pursuing their natural prey. 

He always came when called by his name ‘ Puss,’ 
and though he often bit in play (and pretty sharply 
too), he never took that means of expressing anger, 
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which he showed only by a growl. When impatient 
for food, he made a little grunting noise. He loved 
to climb up the persons of all the inmates of the house, 
which he did with the greatest agility. Though he did 
not seem to bestow affection on one more than another, 
or to distinguish individuals as such, yet he distin- 
guished dresses, and would notice the same person 
much more in one dress than another. The footman, 
for instance, when in his livery, he always delighted 
to clamber over; but when out of livery, he paid no 
attention to him. He never showed any fear of stran- 
gers, nor of any kind of animal. 

Puss continued the pet and favourite of the whole 
house for three months. In August the family left 
that part of the country, and the squirrel was left 
behind, on account of the difficulty of removing him. 
He was familiar and amusing up to the last, even after 
he had been caught and confined two or three times 
with the view (afterwards abandoned) of taking him 
away. On the departure of his owners, a gentleman 
in the neighbourhood kindly took charge of the little 
animal, and removed him to his own residence. Here 
he remained very contentedly, taking up his abode in 
the garden; he did not, however, display the same 
familiarity as formerly, and though every kindness 
was shown him, and he was tempted with his favourite 
kinds of food, he could not be induced to enter the 
house in the presence of its inmates, though he would 
make his way into the drawing-room when they were 
not there, and eat the bread and butter they had put 
for him. Once, too, he ran up the arm of one of the 
ladies as she was walking in the garden, and accom- 
panied her to the house to be fed. Having received 
a piece of potato, he retired. The wild squirrels 
have taken no notice of him, and at this moment he is 
still alive and happy in the state of liberty. 


Slavery in Russia.—Some of Count Chérémétieff’s serfs are 
merchants, and very wealthy. The riches of a serf are generally 
obtained by procuring his master’s permission to leave his estate, 
and follow some trade in a town where he can, without inter- 
ruption, turn a small capital and his natural shrewdness to 
account, This boon is well paid for if he is successful. In 
the country, in cases where the Jandlord’s cupidity does not in- 
terfere with the provisions made by the law for the serf's benefit, 
they sometimes accumulate large sums; for they spend but little 
upon themselves, and an increase of wealth does not make that 
alteration in their habits which might be expected. The custom is 
to allow the serf three days of the week to cultivate the portion 
of land assigned to him by his master, for whom he works 
the other three; and in this case, also, he sometimes reaches 
a state of comparative affluence. . . «. Many of Count 
Chérémétieff's serfs could of course, if permitted, purchase 
their freedom; but this nobleman has no idea of allowing them 
to take advantage of their own industry: on the contrary, it is 
a subject of self-gratulation with many to possess rich serfs, and 
it is affirmed that Chérémétieff is so proud of his, that no sum 
would tempt him to give them their liberty—a worthy descend- 
ant, truly, of his ancestor in the days of Catherine! With this 
man there is no plea of necessity, but it gratifies his vanity, for 
it has an effect when he invites foreigners to his country-seat. 
On these occasions the Count is received by one of his rich serfs, 
in a mean hut, built in the usual style of a Russian log-house, 
and fitted up with the rudest furniture; the table is covered 
with the coarsest linen, and a black loaf, with some salt, and a 
wooden bowl of borsch, are placed upon it. The party merely 
taste this humble refreshment, when the door leailing to another 
house at the back is opened, and the noble proprietor and 
his friends are then ushered into an apartment handsomely 
furnished: the table here is loaded with plate, glass, fruit, 
and a profusion of viands, in the arrangement of which little 
taste is displayed ; and charnpagne, quass, and votka are served, 
one as freely as the other. The guests leave the house astonished 
by such an entertainment given by a Russian serf, fancying 
perhaps that, under the circumstances, the man is as well 
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pleased to be a slave as free: and, in some cases, they are likely 
to be right. In all probability the serf who has thus feasted 
his master and his friends can scarcely read, knows nothing of 
figures, counts with beads, and has a beard of enormous length : 
he makes, however, large sums of money, for he is shrewd, cun- 
ning, and saving. His moments of extravagance are when, as in 
this case, he receives his lord, or at one of his own children’s 


weddings.—Jesse’s Notes of a Half-pay in Search of Health. 


Travelling on the Amerwan Pratries.—Having taken leave of 
our friends in the boat (on the Upper Missouri), we mounted the 
green bluffs, and steered our course from day to day over a level 
prairie, without a tree or a bush in sight to relieve the painful 
monotony, filling our canteens at the occasional little streams 
that we passed, kindling our fires with dried buffalo dung, 
which we collected on the prairie, and stretching our tired limbs 
on the level turf whenever we were overtaken by night. We 
were six or seven days performing this march; and it gaye me 
a good opportunity of testing the muscles of my legs with a 
number of ‘half-breeds’ and Frenchmen, whose lives are mostly 
spent in this way, leading a novice a cruel and almost killing 
journey. Every rod of our way was over a continuous prairie, 
with a verdant green turf of wild grass of six or eight inches in 
height, and most of the way enamelled with wild flowers and 
filled with a profusion of strawberries. For two or three of the 
first days the scenery was monotonous, and became exceedingly 
painful from the fact that we were, to use a phrase of the country, 
‘out of sight of land,’ z.e. out of sight of anything rising above 
the horizon, which was a perfect straight line around us, like that 
of the blue and boundless ocean, The pedestrian over such a 
discouraging sea of green, without a landmark before or behind 
him, without a beacon to lead him on or define his progress, feels 
weak and overcome when night falls; and he stretches his ex- 
hausted limbs apparently on the same spot where he has slept the 
night before, with the same prospect before and behind him ; the 
same grass and the same wild flowers beneath and about him; 
the same canopy over his head, and the same cheerless sea of 
green to start upon in the morning, It is difficult to describe 
the simple beauty and serenity of these scenes of solitude, or the 
feelings of feeble man, whose limbs are toiling to carry him 
through them—without a hill or tree to mark his progress, and con- 
vince him that he is not, like a squirrel in his cage, standing still 
after all his toil. One commences on peregrinations like these 
with a light heart and a nimble foot, and spirits as light as the 
very air, but his spirit soon tires. I got on for a couple of days 
in tolerable condition, but my half-breedcompanions took the 
lead at length, and left me with several other novices far behind, 
and the pain in my feet became so intolerable, that I felt as if I 
could go no farther, when one of our half-breed leaders stepped up 
to me and told me that I must “ turn my toes in,” as the Indians 
do, and that I could then go on very well. I soon found, upon 
trial, that by turning my toes in my feet went more easily 
through the grass; and, by turning the weight of my body more 
equally on the toes, enabling each one to support its propor- 
tionable part of the load, instead of throwing it all on to the 
joints of the big toes, which is done when the toes are turned out. 
I rigidly adhered to this mode, and found no difficulty on‘the 
third and fourth days of taking the lead of the whole party, 
which I constantly led until our journey was completed. On 
this march we were all travelling in mocassins, which being 
made without any soles, according to the Indian custom, had but 
little support for the foot underneath, and consequently soon 
subjected us to excruciating pain whilst walking according to 
the civilized mode with the toes turned out, From this very 
painful experience I learned, to my complete satisfaction, that 
man in a state of nature, who walks on his naked feet, must 
walk with his toes turned in, and that civilized man can wal 
with his toes turned out if he chooses, if he will use a stiff sole 
under his foot, and will be content at last to put up with an 
acquired deformity of the big toe.—Catlin's Nerth American 
Indians, 
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{Santiago.—From an original Sketch.) 


CHILE. 


THE town of Santiago (or St. Jago) is the capital of 
the modern republic of Chile, one of those numerous 
states into which the enormous colonial possessions of 
Spain have formed themselves since their severance 
from the mother-country; and one which from its 
growing commercial importance, and the peculiarities 
of its soil and climate, may justly claim a short notice 
in the Penny Magazine. 

The territory of Chile forms a narrow slip between 
the western side of the Andes and the Pacific Ocean, 
extending from the desert of Atacama, in 25° S. lat., a 
portion of the republic of Bolivia, to the river Biobio, 
in about 37° S. The province of Valdivia also forms 
part of the republic, extending farther south; the 
Chilians claim, indeed, the whole coast to the Strait of 
Magalhaens, but the possession is merely nominal, they 
have no settlements south of the Biobio, except the 
town Valdivia, and one or two forts on the banks of 
that river, of which Osorno lies in 40° 20’S. The 
remainder of the continent, to the Strait, is in the free 

ossession of the independent and hitherto unsubdued 

ndians of Araucania. The archipelago of Chiloé, 
however, forms an integral province of the Chilian 
republic, and sends representatives to the general con- 
gress. These islands lie between 41° 48’ and 43° 50’ 
S. lat., and 73° 20’ and 74° 30’ W. long. The breadth of 
Chile varies from about one hundred to two hundred 
miles, being widest towards the south, the parallel of 
70° W. passing through its whole length. 

Independent of the gigantic Cordilleras, which 
form the eastern boundary, thereare three other ranges 
of mountains which traverse the length of the country. 
The face of the country is therefore singularly irregu- 
lar ; broken up into table-lands and ravines ; numerous 





rivers, or rather mountain streams, none navigable for 
any great distance from their mouths, and few which 
are not dry during great part of the year; for but little 
rain falls, though they have a very abundant dew, and 
the streams are fed almost entirely by the periodical 
melting of the snows of the Andes. All the rivers 
of course run from east to west. The climate is 
fine, in some respects resembling Italy ; the heat of the 
summer, which commences about November, being 
tempered by the breezes from the mountains or the 
sea. The greatest heat is about January or February, 
when the thermometer frequently rises to 85°, and in 
the interior to 90° or 95°; in winter, about July or 
August the average temperature is about 70°; and 
though of course there is much difference arising from 
local situation, the whole country is considered remark- 
ably healthy, no particular disease being anywhere 
prevalent. Periodical gales are, however, frequent 
and violent ; and in the rainy season, May and June, 
when they are from the north-west, ships are forced 
to quit the harbours, none of which afford them shelter 
from this quarter, and weather the storms in 
open sea. f 

The soil is in general fertile, but intertropical plants 
do not succeed, and the agriculture is therefore 
limited to the productions of Europe. Indian corn is 
grown everywhere, but not to a great amount. Wheat 
is the staple: it is raised all over the country, and 
gives in many places very abundant crops, especially 
south of the Rio Maule, whence considerable quantities 
of flour are exported to the harbours along the 
western coast of South America, where it enters into 
competition with the flour brought from the United 
States. Large uantities are from time to time shipped 
to Cook’s Land or New South Wales. Barley is 
grown in the southern provinces to some extent; oats 
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only on a few estates, and rye is not known. Legu- 
minous vegetables are grown abundantly, especially 
different kind of beans, and supply an article of expor- 
tation. Hemp is raised in the country north of the 
Rio Maypi, and grows to an extraordinary height. 
Vegetables are not much cultivated, except in the 
countries about the capital and the most frequented 
Potatoes however are grown in great abundance 

in the northern districts. Capsicum is raised in the 
valley of Aconcagua, and forms a considerable article 
in the internal commerce of the country. The quinoa 
(Chenopodium quinoa) is peculiar to Chile, and, in 
the southern provinces, is raised in abundance, and 
somewhat resembles millet: a pleasant beverage is 
made of it. Melons and water-melons, as well as 
pumpkins, succeed very well in the northern provinces, 
where they are raised in great quantities, and attain a 
surprising size. * , 

igs, . megranates, oranges, an aches 
succeed toe in the ~< northern Gistricts, wheees 
they are exported to the other parts of the state. 
Wine is made at different places, but not yet with any 
Rot success. The best is made near Concepcion. 

» olive-tree succeeds as well as in Spain, and its 
cultivation is rapidly increasing, but the oil is bad for 
want of a proper method of preparing it. Extensive 
forests of wild apple and pear trees occur along the 
foot of the Ania in the southern provinces. The 
fruits are hardly eatable, but cider is made of them. 
The forests, which cover so considerable a portion of 
the southern provinces, contain many fine timber- 
trees, which form one of the more important articles of 
export. 

attle are very abundant north of the Rio Maule, 
the declivities of the mountains and high hills affording 
copious pasture for four or five months, and some low 
tracts, which are sown with lucerne, for the remainder 
of the year. Single proprietors sometimes possess 
from ten thousand to twenty thousand head of cattle. 
Live stock, jerked beef, tallow, and hides are large 
articles of export. Cheese is made on the banks of 
the Rio Maule and sent to Peru; and butter in the 
neighbourhood of the larger towns. Horses have 
greatly decreased in number during the last twent 
years. Sheep are not numerous, and their wool is bad. 
Goats are kept by the lower classes, but are not nume- 
rous. Swine are found in abundance in the archipe- 
lago of Chiloé, whence hams are exported; on the 
continent they are less numerous. Pork is salted in 
the harbours as provisions for the vessels. 

Gold-dust is found in the sand of nearly all the 
rivers which come down from the Andes, as in the Rio 
de Aconcagua, Rio Maule, and Biobio. Some gold- 
mines occur in the northern districts, where they are 
worked, but the produce is inconsiderable. Silver is 
more abundant, but the average is only from nine to 
ten marcs (one marc = eight ounces) in the cargo, or 
five thousand pounds of ore. In 1832, however, very 
rich silver-mines were discovered about sixty miles 
south of the town of Copiapd, where the ore was 
found so rich as frequently to contain sixty or seventy 
per cent. of pure metal. Their working has com- 
menced with great activity, and all the other mines 
are nearly abandoned. The copper-mines are very 
numerous in the northern district, especially about 
Illapel, Coquimbo, Copiapd, and Suasco: copper is 
also found farther south in the Andes, but is not 
worked. A small portion comes to Europe, but by 
far the larger part goes to India and the United States. 
Ores of lead, tin, and iron are said to exist, but they 
are not worked. 

The coal formation extends under a considerable 
part of the southern provinces, and is now worked to 
a considerable extent. Salt is also produced, but not 
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in sufficient quantity, and is, therefore, imported from 
Patagonia and Peru. 

The commerce of the country, which is chiefly 
carried on at Valparaiso, is considerable and increas- 
ing. The exports are calculated at about a million 
and a ha.f, and the imports at a million, one-fhird of 
the trade being in the hands of the English. In the 
single port of Valparaiso, in 1834, the amount of 
tonnage entered inwards was 77,000; of this 20,150 
were English, and 20,700 from the United States. The 
population is variously estimated, but the most recent 
statement, founded on a roughly-tzken census, gives 
it as 1,400,000 : these are almost entirely of European 
descent, little mixture having taken place with the 
original red inhabitants, there being very few negroes 
and no native Indians north of the Biobio, except in a 
few of the valleys of the Andes south of Santiago. 

The great and perhaps the only drawback to the 
beauty and serenity of the climate arises from the 
frequency of earthquakes. The whole district seems 
to repose on a crust over an abyss of subterraneous fire. 
There are said to be no less than fourteen active vol- 
canoes in the Andes which forms the boundary of the 
republic. Inthe northern districts slight shocks ure 
felt almost every day, and occasionally several times in 
a day. Sometimes they destroy the towns and lay 
waste a great extent of country. In 1819 the town of 
Copiapd was levelled to the ground ; and in 1822 the 
damage done in Valparaiso and the country about it 
was not much less. In 1835, Valparaiso, Concepcion, 
and the neighbourhood again suffered greatly, the shock 
extending from Santiago to Valdivia. Concepcion was 
utterly destroyed, and fifty lives were lost ; but its effect 
was most striking on the sea at the port of Taliahuano, 
which is thus described by A. Caldcleugh, who was in 
the country at the time :—“ It was remarked that the 
sea had retired so much beyond its usual limits, that 
all the rocks and shoals in the bay were visible. It 
flowed again, and again retired, leaving the ships dry 
which were at anchor in the harbour. Then an enor- 
mous wave was seen slowly approaching the devoted 
town from the direction of the Boca Chica. For ten 
minutes it rolled majestically on, giving time to the 
inhabitants to run to the heights, whence they saw the 
whole place swallowed up by this immense breaker. In 
this moment of terror men saw the roller with litile 
accordance as to its size; some compared it to the 
height of the loftiest ship, others to the height of the 
island of Quiriquina. It carried all before it, and rose 
by accurate measurement twenty-eight feet above 
high-water mark. A small schooner of eighty tons, 
nearly ready for launching, was lifted over the remains 
of the walls, and found lying among the ruins three 
hundred yards from her stocks. The reflux of this 
roller carried everything to the ocean. Another and 
a larger wave succeeded ; but taking a more easterly 
direction, the ruins of Taliahuano escaped, but the 
Isla del Rey was ravaged by it. A fourth and last 
roller, of small dimensions, advanced, but nothing was 
left for further devastation. While these great waves 
were rushing on, two eruptions of dense smoké were 
observed to issue from the sea. One, in shape like a 
lofty tower, occurred in the offing; the other took 
nae in the small bay of San Vicente, and after it had 
isappeared a whirlpool succeeded, hollow in shape 
like an inverted cone, as if the sea were pouring into 
a cavity of the earth. In every direction in this bay, 
as well as in Taliahuano, vast bubbles broke, as if an 
immense evolution of gas were taking place, turning 
the colour of the water black, and exhaling a fetid 
sulphureous odour. At San Tomé, on the other side 
of the bay, the roller did immense damage; and on 
the island of Quiriquina the cattle dashed off the cliffs 
from panic. In this island the waves injured houses 
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forty feet above the present level of high-water, and 
during the three following days the sea ebbed and 
flowed irregularly.” 

For the following lively description of the town of 
Santiago, of which we have given a representation at 
the head of this article, we are indebted to Sutcliffe’s 
‘Sixteen Years’ Residence in Chile, from 1822 to 
1839.’ 

“The city of Santiago would, if it was properly 
regulated by its municipal body, be one of the cleanest 
and most salubrious cities in South America. It is 
laid out in squares of one hundred and thirty-eight 
yards in front, and divided by streets of about eleven 
yards in width; all are paved, and the principal ones 
flagged on each side ; those that run from the east to 
west have canals, which are constructed to irrigate the 
town, and carry off the filth. 

“Since my arrival in Chile, a great many improve- 
ments have been made in the capital, and a spirit of 
innovation has commenced in the mode of building, 
for in lieu of the low-built houses built of ‘adobes’ 
(bricks dried in the sun), that took up the sixth or 
eighth of a square, there are now substantial houses 
built of stone and brick, that only occupy one-half of 
the ground, and are of two or three stories high. Don 
Ambrosio Aldunate has built an edifice, occupying 
one side of the principal square, that is four stories 
high; the lower range is occupied by the stores of the 
most respectable tradesmen ; but the upper stories are 
allempty, and will, perhaps, have to remain untenanted 
on account of the dread of earthquakes: there are 
also a series of neat wooden shops under the portico, 
which give it the appearance of a bazaar. The state- 
house or palace is a long irregular building, divided 
into three departments, one of which is the residence of 
the president of the republic ; [the others are] the trea- 
sury and public offices, the municipal hall and prison: on 
another side is the cathedral, and the residence of the 
bishop ; the other is of private dwellings and_ shops. 
In the centre of the square is a fountain, in which is a 
beautiful marble monument, made in Italy, allegorical 
of the independence of Chile, from which pure water 
gushes to supply the city. 

“There are two promenades: that of winter is on 
or along the Tajamar, which is a series of strong para- 

ets, that are built of brick and stone, about eighteen 
eet from their foundation, six in thickness, ard well 
supported by buttresses : this was projected and partly 
built by Don Ambrosio O’Higgins, Conde de Ballenar, 
when he was president of Chile, and now extends along 
the margin of the Mapocho, about four thousand two 
hundred and sixty yards from the bridge, in order to 
protect the city from the river, which, although in the 
dry season it appears to be nothing but a petty stream, 
has often during the rains been so swollen and rapid 
as to threaten Santiago and La Chimba with destruc- 
tion. I have often heard strangers express their sur- 
prise at seeing the superb bridge, and wonder at the 
Chilians having commenced such an expensive under- 
taking as the building of it and the Tajamar must 
have been; and the Chilians themselves have often 
said, 
¢ Either sell the bridge or buy a river,’ 


in order to ridicule Los S. S. O'Higgins and Zanartu, 
who projected these useful and now properly appre- 
ciated undertakings ; for had it not been for the para- 
pets during the year 1827, Santiago would have been 
washed away. 

“The walk on the Tajamar is incommodious, although 
a favourite one: close to the city there is a short 
alameda, with a few seats, and a fountain, with several 
willow and poplar trees ; and near to the east end is a 
race-ground, where on a feast-day numbers of Chin- 
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ganas are congregated. The races in Chile are of a 
short distance, and from one to two or three quadras: 
the horses are not saddled ; they are rode only with a 
sheep-skin or cloth, and boys who are well trained: the 
horses start at full speed. The Chilians are very fond 
of such sport, and they are often races of consideration : 
these are run on the Lomas, or plain, about one and a 
half or two leagues from the capital, on the Valparaiso 
road: on these occasions it is well worth the while of 
a stranger to attend, for both high and low almost 
vacate the capital; and there is a great display of 
equipages, from that of his excellency the president, 
to the primitive one of the bullock-cart, or, as our coun- 
trymen say, ‘ Neah’s arks.’ 

“ The chinganas (dancing-rooms) are held in houses, 
ramadas (sheds made of the boughs of trees), or in carts 
that are latticed over, and covered with gaudy trappings 
and flags: each has two or more musicians and singers ; 
these are well dressed and decorated, and no small 
quantity of paint is bestowed on some of their faces ; 
their instruments are the harp, guitar, and ravel (fiddle 
with three strings) ; and as the carts and ramadas are 
generally close to each other, their music, if so it may 
be calle is to a stranger the most discordant noise 
that can be heard: for let the reader figure to himself 
about twenty or more persons, in an area of about thirty 
yards, singing or bawling as loud as their lungs will 
allow them, to the tunes on the above-named instru- 
ments, as well as others who are drumming with their 
hands on the bottom of the harp, whilst the ‘samba 

ucka,’ or other favourite step is danced: these are 
the amusements of the lower classes; but still many 
even of the most respectable enjoy a ‘ baile de golpe,’ 
and the chingana of ‘ Las Sefioras Petorquinas,’ who 
were the stars of their profession, was well patronised, 
for they drew an immense concourse on their com- 
mencement, and reaped no small emolument from their 
agility. e 

ee The Alameda de la Canada is one of the hand- 
somest in Chile, or of any I have seen in South America. 
It is about 970 yards in length: this promenade is 
divided into three walks, and on each side is a road for 
carriages ; there are three canals or asequias, two of 
which are handsomely constructed, and lined with 
bricks; there are six rows of beautiful and shady 
poplars, that protect such as frequent the walk during 
the day from the sun; the middle walk is furnished 
with stone seats, and at the bottom isa fountain, placed 
in an octagon. During the summer evenings, and 
especially on a feast-day, it is a pleasure to visit this 
promenade, for it is then crowded with the beauty and 
fashion of the capital, who leave their equipage in the 
outer street, and take a few turns to enjoy the cool 
breeze, and animate and enliven the scene. 

“Santiago is governed bya municipal body, and di- 
vided into eight departments : each has an inspector and 
subalterns. There are three hospitals, a house of cor- 
rection, and dépét for the convicts, who are uy 
asscavengers. The porters and water-carriers havea 
tax imposed upon them, which is, to assemble once or 
twice a month, with clubs and lassos; they are divided 
into several gangs, have a district assigned to them, 
and then commence at an early hour to catch and kill 
every dog they meet with, in order to free the city from 
them, except such as have collars, or are with their 
owners: a cart brings up the rear, into which the car- 
casses are thrown, and no small emolument is derived 
from their skins.” The town has a me municipal 
police, both horse and foot, and is patrolled both by da 
and night, the expenses being supported by a loca 
tax. “There are several market-places ; the principal, 
La Recoba, is a building that occupies about four 
acres, having shops on each side, and encloses a space 
that is divided into departments for the sale of meat, 
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flour, fruit, vegetables, &c.: it is kept tolerably clean, 
and well worth the while of a stranger to visit it on a 
morning; but he must not expect to meet any ladies 
or respectable persons making F py sapere for all the 
marketing in Chile is performed by the servants, who 
are tenacious of this privilege, and at times insult such 
foreigners as dare to introduce the custom of their 
own country by being their own purveyors, for it isa 
matter of notoriety that almost every servant has his 
own interest at heart, and no few douceurs are given 
$0 the customers. 

‘Shopping is almost always performed by the re- 
spectable class in the evenings, and it is surprising to 
see their judgment of colours, A few foreigners keep 
retail shops, and these are principally Frenchmen, 
’ Few foreign merchants reside in Santiago, for ever 
since the Custom-house has been built at Valparaiso, 
the principals reside there, but there are a number of 
tradesmen and mechanics; the last, if steady, get 
constant work, and I have known several, such as 
tailors, shoe-makers, coach-makers, cabinet-makers, 
&c., realise a handsome competency in a few years. 

“The neighbourhood of Santiago, and the valley of 
Mepooho, is laid out in villas and small farms, which 
are in the highest state of cultivation, and in which 
nearly all European fruits are grown ; but their prin- 
cipal products are the vine, and a species of lucerne : 
the latter supplies the capital with excellent forage.” 

The winters at Santiago are mild, but in the rainy 
season Englishmen feel the want of a fire-side instead 
of the Spanish chefing-dishes, and latterly, after much 
effort, some permissions have been granted for the 
erection of chimneys. The population of the city is 
about fifty eet 

The other principal towns of Chile are Concepcion, 
Valparaiso, Rancaqua, San Fernando, Talca, San Felipe, 
Valdivia, and Chiloé. 





Curranis—which form by far the most important and indeed 
the staple article of the Grecian commerce—are the produce of 
a species of vine so nearly resembling the grape-vine in form, 
leaf, size, and mode of growth, as to show no apparent differ- 
ence to the general observer. The name is a corruption of 
Corinth, in the neighbourhood of which they grow; and which 
has given them the same a in all European lan- 
guages, in some of which it is less corrupted than in our own,— 
as, for instance, in French they are called raisins de Corinthe ; 
and in German, Corinthen. It is an exceedingly tender plant, 

uiring the greatest care and attention, but well repays the 
cultivator for the labour bestowed on it. Currants will only 
grow in some of the Ionian Islands and on the shores of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, which consequently monopolise the trade and supply 
the whole world with this article. Attempts have frequently 
been made to transplant the currant-vine to other countries of 
similar temperature, but uniformly without success. In Sicily 
and Malta they have degenerated into the common grape, 2nd 
in Spain would not even take root at all. Recent experiments 
to remove them even toa short distance, as to Attica and the 
plains of Argos, have signally failed. Before the Revolution, 
the cultivation of currants was much larger than at present, and 
the whole trade was nearly annibilated during the war. After 
the final expulsion of the Turks from the country, and the gua- 
rantee of its future independence by the three Protecting Powers, 
the Greeks began again to turn their attention to the cultivation 
of the currant. The few remaining old plantations, which had 
nearly grown wild from long neglect, were carefully manured 
and pruned, and fresh currant-vines planted, which, by the 
year 1832, produced nearly four million pounds. Since that 
period the production has more than doubled itself. As I men- 
tioned before, the plant requires much care and Iabour, and the 
fruit is of an equally delicaté‘ nature. It os that the 
southern shores of the gulfs of Patras and inth are best 
adapted for the cultivation of currants, the other localities being 
more subject to storms and heavy night-dews, The growth 
of this fruit extends from uni, opposite the island of 
Zante, along the northern doast of the Peloponnesus, up to 
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Corinth, but seldom above two or three miles inland. The crops 
are’ collected in the month of August; at which period the 
coasts on the gulf are subject to heavy thunder-storms, accom- 
panied with rain, which detach the fruit from the vines, and 
sometimes destroy in a few hours a third ora fourth of the 
whole crop. The prices of this article are subject to great fluc- 
tuations, produced by the quantity of the crop, which, when 
small, enhances the value of the fruit; while, on the other hand, 
in abundant seasons the price necesssarily falls: so that to the 
farmers it is pretty much the same whether the crop be large or 
small, as they regulate their prices accordingly.—Strong’s 
Greece as a Kingdom, ; 





Hands of the Ape.—The apes have no proper feet ; for what are 
called such are as distinctly hands as are the terminal organs of 
the arms: that which is the great toe in the foot of man, by 
which chiefly he is enabled to walk in an erect position, being a 
perfect thumb in the ape. Whence the animal is naturally 
formed for climbing, and for living in trees; and its natural 
position in walking on the ground, and the position which it 
always assumes when not under human discipline or example, is 
that of all-fours, the body being sapported on four hands, instead 
of on four feet, as in quadrupeds. — Cuvier and other recent 
zoologists have invented a new name by which animals ef this 
class may be properly distinguished from all others. This is 
quadrumana, or four-handed, by which they are equally dis- 
tinguished, on the one hand, from quadzupeds, or four-footed 
auimals, and, on the other, from man, who, in all his tribes, is 
uniformly and alone dimanua/, or two-handed. In man, the hand 
is an organ so exquisitely finished, so perfect an instrument of 
his will, so admirably adapted for working out his most ingenious 
devices, that some physiologists would regard this as alone suffi- 
cient to account for his superiority to all living creatures. There- 
fore, in giving to the ape four hands, whereas man has but two, 
we seem to lay ourselves open to such objections as that of Colonel 
Bory de St. Vincent, who, in his zeal to take down that arrogance 
which indisposes the recognised races of men to admit the brother- 
hood of the monkey and the ape, asks, “ Are not four hands, in 
fact, of more value than two, as elements of perfectibility ?” 
The answer to this is the fact, that however the “hands” of the 
ape may be important to him as instruments of progression in his 
native forests, not one of them, or all of them together, are, or 
can by any means become, in any degree comparable to the 
hand of man as an instrument of general action. The most im- 
portant member of the hand, the thumb, however well suited in 
the ape to assist him in climbing, swinging, and clinging, is for 
general uses but a poor and beggarly apology for the thumb of 
man. In fact, the hand of the ape is a hand formed for such a 
limited number of objects as the constitution and habits of the 
ape require, and although, so far, a perfect hand, is by no means 
capable of those universal applications which, in connection 
with a similar universality in his other functions and endowments, 
render man the undoubted lord of this lower universe. Although 
ashamed to dwell on this matter, we cannot abstain from also 
pointing out that the perfect use which man has of his two hands 
—without being obliged in any way to employ them to assist 
his stationary position or his movements from place to place— 
would alone create a wide and importaut distinction, seeing that 
the ape is obliged to ernploy his fore extremities equally with 
his hind ones as instruments of progression in his native trees ; 
and while he walks the ground, he has no alternative but to do 
se on all-fours, or, in attempting to walk erect, to employ his 
long fore members to stay his tottering steps, just as a lame man 
employs his crutches.—Christian Traveller. 
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